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PASTORAL ELEMENTS IN THE GREEK EPIGRAM 



By Charles E. Whitmore 
Harvard University 



If we define the pastoral spirit in literature as the more or less 
realistic presentation of rustic human nature in a setting of natural 
scenery we must admit that the pastoral elements in the Greek 
epigram are on the whole decidedly incidental, and that the number 
of epigrams which can be called strictly and essentially pastoral 
is strikingly small. The reason for this state of affairs, which can 
be distinguished with considerable clearness, not only illuminates the 
general history of the pastoral but also helps to accentuate the value 
of those poems in which the true pastoral spirit appears. 

Though the epigram had, during the fifth and fourth centuries, 
made itself an independent artistic form it yet remained close to the 
inscriptional type in which it had arisen, and the epitaph and the 
dedication still controlled it almost exclusively. The latter 
admitted touches of natural description which, one might think, 
would have tended, in the numerous epigrams which describe the 
dedications of common folk, to introduce occasional pastoral 
motives; or further, when in the third century the epigram became 
a recognized form for the expression of every variety of thought 
and emotion, it might have been expected to follow a noteworthy 
tendency of the age and to express a purely pastoral content. 

The dedicatory epigram of the Alexandrian age, however, under 
the lead of Leonidas of Tarentum, became a form which, though 
it frequently dealt with the dedication by ordinary persons of the 
implements of their daily toil, prided itself on gaining its effects 
by as few means as possible, and had no desire to bring itself too 
close to actual life by any very realistic touches, so that the numer- 
ous dedicatory epigrams which concern, for instance, hunters, 
farmers, or fishers remain pure studies in technical dexterity, with 
no pastoral affiliations. A token of this is the striking lack of 
names associated with the pastoral, which would have furnished 
so obvious a means of introducing an idyllic tone. In the epigrams 
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addressed to Pan, who as god of Arcadia might be expected to 
attract to himself any floating "Arcadian" suggestions, if indeed 
such existed, we find him chiefly addressed as the patron of hunters; 
in time he becomes a mere double of Priapus, a guardian of vines 
(A. P. ix. 249) or a beekeeper (ix. 226) ; T and by the late Roman 
period the hunting theme has become a subject for the mockery 
of Lucilius (xi. 194). 

The love epigram, in its great expansion during the Alexandrian 
period, is also independent of the pastoral, but for different reasons. 
The intense passion of Asclepiades or Meleager uttered itself directly 
and had no desire to veil itself in a pastoral garb or setting. Scarcely 
an allusion to pastoral motives can be found in the extant epi- 
grams of the kind; when Callimachus (xii. 150) uses Polyphemus to 
point an exhortation to a beloved youth the giant is no more than 
an ordinary mythological reference; when Meleager (v. 139) swears 
by Arcadian Pan in praise of a song it is with the general thought 
of the god's power in music, and has no relation to sentimental 
shepherds or perambulating (SovkqKoi; and by the time Straton 
(xii. 203) refers to a chain of loves the motive must have been much 
too worn to convey any touch of pastoral affiliation. The sepul- 
chral epigram, too, as one might expect, furnishes little for our 
purpose; in the epitaph of Diotimus (vii. 173) on a herdsman killed 
by lightning the emphasis is much more on the strange manner of 
death than on the rural setting, which is essentially incidental. 
The anonymous epitaph (vii. 717) on the old beekeeper has, 
however, a true pastoral tone in its picture of the deserted hives 
and the glades that mourn for their old neighbor: 

Ni/iaScs Kal ipvxpa ftoavkia ravra /leXicrcrais 

olfiov «r' tlapi.vr)V A.e£aT£ vurcro/Jicvais 
'ih 6 yipotv Aewwnros hr dpoT7roSea-OT Xaycoots 

Z<p6lTO ^UfJLCpiTj WKTl \<>Xri<Td.lK.VOS, 

S/w/vea 8' owtTt ol Ko/ieuv <pikov ai 8e tov axpiys 
yeiVova iroi/ienai 7roXA.a ttoOovcti. vanrtu. 2 

1 All references are to the Palatine Anthology unless otherwise noted. 

3 "Naiads and chill cattle pastures tell the bees as they fare on their springtide 
way how old Leucippus, as he sought to trap nimble hares, perished on a winter night; 
no longer is the tending of hives dear to him, but the pastoral dells long sorely for 
their neighbor of the height." 
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It is by way of the epigrams descriptive of natural scenery that 
we shall best approach those in which the true pastoral spirit 
becomes manifest, and we shall find the first noteworthy examples 
in the work of Anyte, who gives to her delicate appreciation of 
natural beauties an exquisiteness of rendering which Theocritus 
himself cannot surpass. Beginning with the simple observation of 
the things of daily life she describes children playing with a goat 
near a temple, under the indulgent eye of its divinity (vi. 312); 
her sympathy with the humbler living things leads her to write 
epitaphs for a dolphin cast up on the shore (vii. 215), or the pet 
cicada of some girl friend (vii. 190). A finer art is seen in the more 
detailed landscapes, such as that of the temple of Aphrodite by the 
seashore (ix. 144), or the windy orchard with its statue of Hermes 
(ix. 314). All this, however, scarcely justifies Reizenstein in calling 
these poems "rein bukolisch," if that term is to retain any specific 
meaning. But to one epigram it may truthfully be applied, the 
beautiful quatrain in the Planudean appendix, 231 : 

Tiirre Kar oloflarov, TLav aypora, Sda-Kiov vXav 

f/p.€V<K, dou/8ooi T<o8« Kp€K€is 86vaKi; 
"0<j>pa (WL tpvrjtvra Kar' ovpta ravra ve/aoivto 

irdpTies, rjVKo/xwv oporro/aewu o-Taxywv. 1 

Even here, however, it is rather the general pastoral spirit that we 
recognize, as it were a poetic vision of the power that inspires the 
pastoral muse, than any explicit pastoral motive; not till the 
Theocritean epigrams do we find such a motive definitely appearing. 
In this little group of six epigrams we have something unique in 
the history of the form. Not all are of equal importance; the 
first is merely a dedication, distinguished from the majority of its 
class by the fresh touch in some of its details. With the second 
and third, however, the figure of Daphnis brings us into the true 
pastoral atmosphere; he appears as the ideal shepherd, dedicating 
to Pan the reeds on which he made his rustic music, or asleep in a 
cave, and sought by Pan and Priapus. In the fifth we find him 

1 "Why, Pan the hunter, amid the lonely shadowy wood dost thou sit, making 
music on this sweetly crying reed? — That along these dewy mountains my heifers 
may graze, cropping the fair-tressed corn." 
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joining in the concert which is to rob Pan of his slumber; and here 
at last the essence of the pastoral spirit comes to perfect utterance: 

A-fJs irorl rav Mottrav SiSv/xon avAotoxv dacroi 

ahv ri \ua; K^yu) wa/crtS' aupd/xevo^ 
A[)£tV[W.i ri KpiKW 6 St /3o)Ko\os d/i/uya 6e\£ ei 

Ad<pvK Kapo&irig irvew/wm fieXiro/tevos- 
TEyyvs Sk ordvres Aacrtav^evos cv$o$cv avrpov 

JTava tov alyifSarav 6p$avicra>/sies vtttov. 1 

The sixth (which, ^we Wilamowitz, is not "ejusdem generis atque 
V") gives a more realistic picture of the herdsman whose favorite 
kid has been carried away by a wolf, but with a certain sentimental 
tinge which perhaps inclines us to regard it as not genuinely 
Theocritean. But the three already referred to give a unique 
concentration of the essence of pastoral song, one which for per- 
fection of workmanship and freshness of touch remains elsewhere 
unrivaled. 

From such later examples as we find the freshness has largely 
departed. The figure of Daphnis remains as the type of beauty, of 
rustic beauty indeed, in an epigram of Meleager (xii. 128) in which 
his fairness is not yet lost; but the poor epigram of Eratosthenes 
(vi. 78) makes of him a mere conventional personage, combining 
the power of song with unhappiness in love; and with Macedonius 
he has become — significantly — aged, though he keeps the power 
of song. With Glaucus he leaves a love-message for Pan, cut in 
proper pastoral fashion on the bark of a tree, in an epigram that is 
not without charm. Of the epigrams which show more incidental 
pastoral touches, however, little need be said; for they belong to a 
period in which the growing taste for the rhetorical and the bizarre 
leads to the choice of such subjects as the man who had but a single 
heifer and sheep and lost even these (ix. 149, 150, 225), or bulls 
drawing a ship (ix. 274, 299, 347), in which the presentation of the 
conceit is the only reason for the poem's existence. Perhaps some 
of the talent which might have produced a genuine cattle piece 

1 "Wilt thou for the Muses' sake play me something sweet on the twin flutes? 
and I, lifting the harp, will begin to stir the strings; and the herdsman Daphnis 
will mingle the spell with music of the wax-bound breath of the pipe. Thus standing 
near within the shaggy cave, will we rob of his sleep Pan, the lord of the goats." 
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expended itself in the series of epigrams on Myron's bronze cow! 
The work of Erycius, who seems to have written not long before 
Vergil, has a certain pastoral tone, but one which is after all not 
developed, even in the direction of the artificial; a dedication to the 
Pans of Arcadia (vi. 108) is a simple prayer for wealth in flocks, with 
no "Arcadian" suggestion whatever. Another (vi. 96), in which 
pastoral names appear, is in contrast with what we have noted 
as the practice of the Alexandrian epigram, but its Glaucon and 
Corydon, "Apuaftes aju^orepoi, are obviously direct borrowings from 
Theocritus, with no independent vitality. Finally, the collapse of 
the pastoral under the dominance of the erotic element is typified 
in the epigram of Myrinus (vii. 703) in which Thyrsis, the shepherd 
of the nymphs, falls asleep under a pine, while Love takes his crook 
and watches the flocks. Here is "Arcadia," if one will, and an 
index of how far the epigram has traveled from the simplicity and 
directness of an earlier period. 

It is the evanescence of the pastoral which results most markedly 
from this brief investigation. We have the premonitions in Anyte 
and the perfect little group from Theocritus; in Meleager's time 
we have delicate touches in the work of Zonas, and the more 
explicit references in Erycius; later, in the first century after Christ, 
come fainter echoes in Satyrus, echoes that are almost inaudibly 
prolonged to the very close of the Byzantine period, when the 
couplet of Cometas (ix. 586) — a vain prayer! — forms the epitaph 
of Greek pastoral poetry: 

Ilav <j>£\€, irrJKTiSa /up-ve. reots «r£ \eiXan crvpwv, 
'H^w yap 8)}as toictS' ivl 6u\oTrehoL<s. 1 

In the great collection of the Palatine Anthology the epigram with 
definitely pastoral content is even more incidental than the Alex- 
andrian bucolic poetry in the literary history of Greece at large. 

1 "Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the pipe over thy lips, for thou wilt find Echo 
on these sunny greens." 



